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HOW TO HONOR THE BIBLE. 


S the Bible has caused Communism, the 

effect of Communism will be to restore 
respect to the Bible by presenting anew its 
living spirit to the consciousness of mankind. 
The Bible under the manipulation of the for- 
malists has come to be too much regarded as 
a mere ritual and book of service. Some- 
thing is needed to bring out again afresh to 
the people its divinity, by showing it asa 
power in society and life. This Communism 
does. If stationary churches and stereotyped 
forms and imperfect society were to continue 
as they are, and these were all that could be 
presented as setting forth Bible religion, the 
world would become infidel, and with reason. 
But happily it is the glory of the Bible that it 
is not a mere ritual, but is a living, progressive 
institution that inspires continuall} improved 
forms and keeps pace with mankind, or 
rather leads the foremost van of progress. 

Men cling to what they suppose is the Bi- 
ble, when in fact they are hugging only dead 
formulas from which the Bible long ago es- 
caped. If you want to find the Bible, do not 
go to any backward-looking box-trap institu- 
tion, for it will never be there; but go to the 
very foremost, freshest, newest burst of im- 
provement, social, moral and spiritual, and 
there you will find the Bible rejoicing in its 
work. No lazy man can believe the Bible or 
keep company with it. It is only for the 
wide-awake, the irrepressible, the victorious. 
Infidels, who suppose that the Bible is an old 
book holding back mankind; and the churches, 
who think it is a good book of stationary forms 
with no motion in it, are equally out of the 
way. Both of them are dealing with the 
covers of the book only—neither of them with 
its substance and spirit. For the Bible is in 
reality a book of power, a mighty on-moving 
inspiration which will never let mankind rest 
until the millennium of heaven drives all sin 
and suffering from the earth. 

To honor and represent the Bible, then, we 
must not be caught in the letter of it, which 
Jew and Christian have successively outworn, 
but must keep near its spirit. Find out that 
class and that cause which embody the life of 





the Bible which is set forth in the saying, 


“‘ Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” and 
however heretical and unpopular they may be 
in the eyes of men, they alone are the expo- 
nents of the best of books, and theirs will be 
the honor of exalting it, and by giving expres- 


sion to its spirit, of saving the world from in- 
fidelity. 


THE TRAMP OF THE INVADER. 


HE New York Tribune in an article on 

the cholera, showing its steady west- 

ward advance in the direction of Europe and 
America, says : 


Western Europe is alarmed and on the defensive. 
But it is hard for the police of an Empire to arrest 
this invisible murderer, which has all the poverty, 
crime, filthiness and recklessness of the world for 
its accomplices. 


This is calling things by their right names. 
Homicides are sometimes designated by juries 
reluctant to convict, as insanity, and rail-road 
slaughters as accidents, and by equal obliquity 
of vision or weakness of sentiment, the chol- 
era is named a pestilence, or a visitation of 
God. But the better course is to speak right 
cut the character of the deed, and the Tribune 
does it in this instance by calling cholera havoc 
murder. “It ishard,” says the writer, “ for 
the police of an empire to arrest this invisible 
murderer.” Yes, so long as the police are 
simply aiming in a defensive way to turn him 
aside and not to destroy him. But how do 
you do with a known den of assassins? Do 
you wait for them to make their preparation 
in peace, and to sally out for the attack, and 
count it enough if you can barely defend 
yourself against their known and preconcerted 
movements? Notso. You follow them to 
their lair; you meet their attack by counter 
attack ; you are not content till you have pur- 
sued and extirpated them as enemies of the 
human race from the face of the earth. Itis 
in this spirit that the cholera must be dealt 
with, if we would secure any real protection 
against it. 

“ Tf,’ says the Tribune, “ Europe cannot 
stop the pestilence (and precedents give very 
little reason to suppose it), the cholera may 
reasonably be expected in America in the au- 
tumn or spring.”” An army is whipped to be- 
gin with when it talks about “stopping” an- 
other. What Europe must do is not to stop 
the cholera, but to strike it where it starts, in 
Asia, and extinguish it there. And if Eu- 
rope does not do that, then this country, if it 
would have protection, must strike and drive 
it back from Europe. No merely defensive 
policy will do. If the cholera is an invisible, 
murderous tiger, there is somewhere an invisi- 
ble hound adapted to track and follow and des- 


troy him. We must find this agent and let 
him loose. We believe the revival spirit 
which is, as we might say, endemic in this 
country, is the counterpart and natural antago- 
nist of the cholera which comes from Asia. 
In a beneficent way it is as subtile, as conta- 
gious and spreading as the disease which we 
wish to combat is in an evil way, and therefore 
is adapted to search out its haunts and destroy 
it. Letus look to God for the kindling of 
such a flame of improvement in human spirits 
here, as shall sweep back upon the track of 
this destroyer and while consuming it shall 
raise the nations into a unity that is the her- 
ald of immortality. 


WHORTLEBERRIES. 


EADER, do you live in a land where no 
whortleberries grow? If you do, you have 
my sincere commiseration. I was born in such 
a country, and therefore can feel for you. It isa 
misfortune only next in importance to that of 
being born in a land where chestnuts do not 
grow. I was ten years old before I ever saw a 
whortleberry. Before that, my imagination 
was from time to time inflamed by stories of the 
land of “huckleberries” (I wonder where they 
obtained that name), and I doubt whether the 
grapes of Eschol ever occasioned more mouth- 
watering. When at length [ immigrated to 
this goodly land of my fathers, early one spring, 
I had not set down whortleberries in my list of 
anticipated enjoyments; but when the season 
for them came, I found that a general, annual 
turn-out for gathering them was an institution 
in the family. The women felt it incumbent 
on them to dress for the occasion quite as much 
as for a ball, though not exactly in the same 
kind of rig. Bread-and-butter and “ goodies” of 
all sorts must be properly packed in pails, the 
house must be ransacked for baskets, a horse 
harnessed in each of the two lumber wagons for 
the women and girls, and a driver, while others 
take “ Foot and Walker’s” Express, and the 
house is left solitary, for we are all going up to 
Gitto’s Corners “ huckleberrying.” Arrived at 
the lot, the horses are taken from the wagons and 
tied to trees ( where in due time they receive 
their dinner of oats), and then all scatter to the 
business of the day. 

But many of you, I presume, have never seen 
a whortleberry lot, so that it is rather necessary 
that I should put one on paper for you to look 
at, though it is not altogether an easy task. 

Conceive of a piece of land that a farmer 
would utterly despair of as a place on which to 
cultivate and grow crops. It is rather a reten- 
tive soil, you would judge, by the numerous de- 
pressions here and there, filled with swamp 
grasses or jungles of wild-rose bushes, where wa- 
ter is found during all except the drier months. 





In the next place, the soil, or perhaps I should 
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say the place where soil would generally be 
found, is filled with stones from the smallest 
size up to that of a house. These huge stones 
certainly give a “bowlder” character to the 
landscape. It is a curious fact that they very 
frequently have a crinoline of whortleberry 
bushes around them. I have sometimes imag- 
ined that these great bowlders, so deeply im- 
bedded in the earth, serve to conduct the 
warmth from the lower depths up to the surface 
in winter, thus favoring the growth of the bush- 
es around them. 

Whortleberry bushes seldom completely 
cover a field. They are generally found in 
clumps here and there. Sometimes you may 
find a solitary little bush in a smooth place, not 
over six inches high, with its little oval green 
leaves, and the shape of the bush reminding you 
of a miniature poplar tree, except that it is 
loaded with its pretty blue berries. 

The number of different species or families 
among whortleberries is remarkable. This ten- 
dency to variety affects all the qualities of 
shape, size, quantity, time and manner of ripen- 
ing, and height of the bushes. In one place you 
find a bush bearing black, round berries, and 
next to it one of flattish or pear-shaped berries. 
In other places you find berries with the same 
variety of shapes, but covered with a beautiful 
blue bloom. Some are very small, but make 
up the deficiency by their greater abundance. 
Others are large and not so plenty. It was but 
a few days ago that I found on the granite height 
of Prospect Hill, seven miles west of us, a va- 
riety of dwarf bushes bearing exceedingly large 
blue berries. I took. the pains to measure some 
of them and found them an inch and three- 
eighths in circumference. They had a pleasant, 
fruity, acid taste, in connection with the or- 
dinary sweet of the whortleberry. In another 
place the small but abundant, flattish, glossy 
black ones were sweeter than ordinary. 

It is an interesting fact that cattle do not 
browse or injure the whortleberry bushes. 
Nature seems in this instance bent on preserv- 
ing some of her delicacies from the grass hunt- 
ing propensities of the farmers, with their for- 
midable auxiliaries the bovines. H. J. 8. 


WILL-CULTURE. 

HE announcement of the death of Dr. 

Winship, the well-known “ strong man” 
of Roxbury, Mass., while it causes natural re- 
gret, makes suitable occasion for a word of 
comment on the school of physical training of 
which he was a noted example. Winship cul- 
tivated muscular strength till he was able to 
lift a ton, and so far it was well; but the 
event shows that we must beware of the falla- 
cy which regards muscular strength as identi- 
cal with health. Prize-fighters are notorious- 
ly short-lived. It will be best not to forget 
that the real dynamic part of health is after 
all in the spirit and not in the bodily mechan- 
ism. In partial illustration of this, here is an 
anecdote of a soldier, showing how mental grit 
and soul courage held up his body when mere 
muscularity would have been but of little 
avail : 


A story is told of two Vermont captains in the 
war, between whom was a generous rivalry relating 
to their own gallantry and that of their companies. 
Both were dangerously wounded at the Wilderness, 





Capt. B. was insensible for two days, but on the 
third opened his eyes and inquired if Capt. W. was 
alive, and on being told that he was doing well, said 
energetically, “ Well, if W. can live, Pll be d——d if 
Tl die,” and he didn’t. 


It is said that under the trials of a Southern 
prison, those soldiers who retained courage and 
force of will survived, and those who lost them 
died. 

The tendency of Christ’s school and the faith 
system is to perfect and strengthen this central 
flame of life or will-power till it becomes imper- 
vious to disease and death. Paul said at one 
time he knew not which course he should 
choose, whether to die or not. A period of 
spiritual training under Christ had put him in 
a position where he could speak as one not sub- 
ject to death, but holding it at his own option. 


SEX IN LABOR. 


S there sex in labor? Is one class of em. 

ployment better adapted to men and another 
to women? The world by its customs and 
usages answers Yes, but at the same time gives 
some illustrations of a negative answer. I will 
notice a few of these. Cooking and table-wait- 
ing are usually accorded to woman’s sphere: but 
we find men-cooks and table-waiters in many of 
our large hotels and aristocratic houses. Sew. 
ing is generally supposed to be woman’s work ; 
but we find men-tailors in almost every town 
ana village, who give their coarsest, heaviest 
work out to women to do, at one-fourth the 
price they would have to pay men (because 
there is so much competition among women as 
to reduce their wages), and then find fault with 
the work because it is not done as nicely as they 
could do it themselves. 

Teaching is engaged in by both sexes, but the 
men get the highest wages because there is less 
competition among them, and because their edu- 
tion, habits of life and dress, better fit them for 
some departments of teaching. The mechanical 
arts are generally performed by men, but wo- 
men are allowed an inferior position in some of 
the factories and shops. Oflate years, the world 
is beginning to acknowledge a few innovations 
of women into spheres of labor hitherto monopo- 
lized by men: such as writing books, editing 
newspapers, public speaking, and curing the 
sick; and isolated examples of woman’s ability 
to cope with man in other spheres are acknowl- 
edged, such as Harriet Hosmer, Rosa Bonheur, 
Mrs. Somerville, and others that might be men- 
tioned. 

The question arises, How far may these in- 
novations be carried? What are the limits of 


the extension of the spheres of labor of each 
sex? In answer, I lay down this broad proposi- 
tion: that there is no sex in labor; that there 
is no occupation which is not equally adapted to 
both sexes; that there is nothing in sex itself, 
or in anything necessarily connected with it 
which distinguishes between the different voca- 
tions; that all the seeming difference of the 
sexes as regards labor, is the result of education 
in its broadest sense. I shall be glad to see 
this subject discussed freely and fully on all 
sides. D. D. 

Pekin, N. Y., August 4, 1865. 

[ When the sexes shall come into the harmonic 
relation that God designed them for, the one as 
head and the other as helper, all questions of 
their respective spheres will disappear. We do 


not see why woman should not be the compan- 


FARM CONTRIBUTIONS. 


[ An amateur agricultural friend furnishes the 
following suggestions, which we print without 
indorsing their utility. They have the merit of 
novelty and may be worthy of testing by ex- 
periment. We will thank our friends for facts 
and experiments of every kind relating to im- 
proved methods of doing things. —Eb. Ci.] 
MAGIC WEEDING. 


EEDS can be effectually destroyed by 

dropping upon each one a few drops of 
sulphuric acid. The acid takes effect upon the 
water contained in the sap of the plant, and by 
combination with it reduces the vegetable tissue 
to jelly. The acid follows the utmost ramifica- 
tions of the root of the plant to which it is ap- 
plied, so that the weeds, which are difficult to 
eradicate with the spade on account of small 
parts of roots being left in the ground and 
sprouting again, are entirely destroyed by the 
acid. 

The first rain storm after the application of 
the acid, so dilutes it that it becomes a fertilizer 
instead of a destroyer of vegetation. 

This process of weeding is cheap. Sulphuric 
acid by wholesale, is about two and one half 
or three cents per pound; and a pound would 
clear at least twenty square feet of weeds, how- 
ever thickly they might stand. The acid can be 
applied through the spout of a china teapot or 
from a glass bottle. In ridding lawns of weeds, 
where we do not wish to dig into the sod, this 
method is very neat. 


RAISING CHICKENS. 


If possible set hens in February, and as soon 
as the chickens are two days old put the 
hen and chickens under a hot-bed frame, with 
glass-sash top. Treat the chickens exactly as 
you do vegetables that are being forced. Cover 
the glass at night with litter or matting. Put 
bricks around the outside of the frame to keep 
out rats. Fill a box sunk in the ground, in one 
corner, with wood ashes and sulphur, to destroy 
vermin. Do not let the chickens out until the 
radishes of your hot-bed, can remain without 
the glass over them, and not be frozen. When 
they are to be let out, wait until the dew is 
dried. 

To multiply the benefits of this system, we 
may combine several broods under the glass. 
One hen in this manner can take care of 100 
chickens. When the broods are hatched, allow 
them to be left one day with the mothers 
( which will effectually stop the latter from set- 
ting) and then take them away, and put them 
with the hen under the frame. 

Chickens hatched in February will lay the fol- 
lowing November and December, and set in Feb- 
ruary. Thus the complaint of the man is avoided, 
who said: “ I can’t tell how it is ; whenever eggs 
are high, my hens stop laying.” By forcing chick- 
ens two months out of their regular routine, we 
secure eggs when trees are leafless, and ordinary 
nests are eggless. J. B. H. 


ICE AS A CURATIVE. 


Quite marvelous results have lately been 
noted from the use of ice applied to the spinal 
nerves. Its frequent application in some severe 
cases of apoplexy has relieved the patients. It 
is applied to the lumbar plexus of nerves over 





ion of man in every situation. —Ep, Ci.] 


the spine, alternated with hot water to the feet. 
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A case of undoubted hydrophobia has been 
cured by following that treatment. The patient 
was bound to the bed, face downward, and a 
thorough wet cupping from the head down the 
whole length of the spine, followed with ice ap- 
plications for two or three days uninterruptedly. 
Pulse and breathing became quiet, pains gradu- 
ally left him, and complete recovery was the re- 
sult. In the French hospitals the ice treatment, in 
cases of nervous debility, paralysis of the motor 
nerves, prolapsus uteri, convulsions from teeth- 
ing, and puerperal convulsions, has been success- 
ful without a drop of medicine. The great 
secret of this mode of treatment consists in 
using the ice long enough to get its tonic effects 
only, which is a nice point, and requires great 
care from the attendant, as short applications of 
ice are powerfully neuro-tonic, while its too 
lengthy application debilitates the patient and 
does more harm than good. In diphtheria some 
of the happiest cures have been effected by allow- 
ing or compelling the patient to eat ice continu- 
ally, and use stimulating applications like mus- 
tard or capsicum to the neck. 
—The Nation. 


THOREAU’S LETTERS. 
From a collection of Thoreau’s Letters re- 


cently published, we extract the following para- 
graphs : 


A DESPERATE EXPERIMENT, 


The other evening I was determined that I 
would silence the shallow din; that I would 
walk in various directions and see if there was 
not to be found any depth of silence around. 
As Bonaparte sent out his horsemen in the Red 
Sea on all sides to find shallow water, so I sent 
forth my thoughts to find deep water. I left 
the village and paddled up the river to Fair 
Haven Pond. As the sun went down, I saw a 
solitary boatman disporting on the smooth lake. 
The falling dews seemed to strain and purify 
the air, and I was soothed with an infinite still- 
ness. I got the world, as it were, by the nape 
of the neck, and held it under, in the tide of its 
own events, until it was drowned, and then I let 
it go down stream like a dead dog. Vast hol- 
low chambers of silence stretched away on every 
side, and my being expanded in proportion, and 
filled them. Then first could I appreciate sound, 
and find it musical. 


STYLE IN WRITING. 


If you indulge in long periods, you must be 
sure to have a snapper at the end. As for style 
of writing, if one has any thing to say, it drops 
from him simply and directly, as a stone falls to 
the ground. There are no two ways about it, 
but down it comes, and he may stick in the 
points and stops wherever he can get a chance. 
New ideas come into this world somewhat like 
falling meteors, with a flash and an explosion, 
and, perhaps, somebody’s castle-roofs perforated. 
To try to polish the stone in its descent, to give 
ita peculiar turn, to make it whistle a tune, per- 
chance, would be of no use, if it were possible. 
Your polished stuff turns not to be meteoric, 
but of this earth. 

HOW TO TAKE THE WORLD. 


If you take this life to be simply what old 
religious folks pretend, (I mean the effete, gone 
to seed in a drought, mere human galls stung 
by the devil once), then all your joy and seren- 
ity is reduced to grinning and bearing it. The 
fact is, you must take the world on your 
shoulders like Atlas, and put along with it. 
You will do this for an idea’s sake, and your 
success will be in proportion to your devotion 
toideas, It may make your back ache occa- 
sionally, but you will have the satisfaction of 
hanging it, or twirling it to suit yourself. Cow- 
ards suffer, heroes enjoy. After a long day’s 





walk with it, pitch it into a hollow place, sit 
down and eat your luncheon. Unexpectedly, 
by some immortal thoughts, you will be com- 
pensated. The bank whereon you sit will be 
a fragrant and flowery one, and your world in 
the hollow a sleek and light gazelle. 


PEAT AT ONEIDA. 

Through invitation we recently visited the 
peat-bed of Messrs. Cherry, Patten and Hyde, 
situated a short distance south of Oneida Castle, 
on the lower road leading to Stockbridge. The 
bed consists of a tract of cedar wood-land, of 
about ten acres, from which the timber has been 
partially removed. The peat in the bed varies 
in depth from three to seven feet, and is of su- 
perior quality, being when thoroughly dried 
nearly as hard as coal. The company are not 
yet prepared to furnish their article to the mar- 
ket in any great quantity, but with the aid of 
machinery which they are now introducing, 
will soon be able to prepare it with rapidity, 
and in a neat and compact form. 

From the peat-bed we visited the Oneida 
Community, to witness a practical test of the 
article in getting up steam in their large engine 
—some of the peat having been brought there 
for that purpose. Without the least difficulty a 
fire was soon kindled in the engine with this 
material, and the heat which it emitted left very 
little room for skepticism in the minds of those 
present as to its carbonaceous properties. The 
steam was soon raised to a much higher degree 
than the Community people were in the habit 
of using it, and it finally commenced blowing 
off at the safety valve. About two bushels and 
a half of peat was used in this experiment, which 
burned for upwards of two hours. The blaze 
was of a strong yellow color, and no offensive 
odor was emitted, and but very little smoke. 

The market price for peat is from five to six 
dollars per ton, and with coal at its recent ex- 
orbitant price, we have.no doubt but the former 
will be found the most economical to house- 
keepers and others.— Oneida Dispatch. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
Iv. 

EBER stands alone among German com- 
posers. He has’ not the majesty of 
Beethoven, nor the universality of Mozart; yet 
there is a hearty, inspiring flavor to his music 
which makes it wonderfully popular among his 
countrymen. Weber seldom soars, and never 
grovels. He walks among his fellows with a 
firm tread and erect mien, like one worthy of 
all respect. He is always healthy ; and though 
neither towering to the extreme heights of sub- 
limity, nor descending to the lowest depths of 
sentiment, he is far from stale and common- 
place. He never fails to interest us; and many 
of his compositions are artistically very per- 
fect. His overtures especially excel in finish 
and completeness. 


quisite solo of the clarionet which streams on 
gently like a sweet little winding river through 
a wild and wooded country, frowning with gi- 
gantic rocks and pines, and reflecting on its lim- 
pid surface the roseate clouds of spring; the 
groaning trombones, fitfully echoing the closes of 
the upper melody ; and the muffled, swarming 
diablerie that like a smoke ascends occasion- 
ally amid the clearer sounds; all is like a col- 
ored picture. Then there is a supernatural 
element in all of it, at the same time that it 
seems the natural music of the loving, tried, but 
trusting human heart. Der Freyschiitz was a 
pure gift of genius; and Weber is becoming con- 
tinually greater in our comparative estimate of 
modern composers. That opera alone is worth 
all that the Italian school has produced.” 
Weber’s reputation as a composer was much 
heightened by the success of the Freyschiitz. The 
excellence of this opera is due not less to the 
quality of the music than to the superior treat- 
ment of the instruments and voices. In this, 
Weber is bold and original. He introduced 
many new effects, which, although familiar to 
us, were in his time, innovations. The Jiiger, or 
TIunter’s Chorus, is a good example of the stir- 
ring, vigorous manner in which Weber writes, 
and is deservedly popular wherever it is known: 
Con spirito. 
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Weber’s Jubilee Overture was long a favor- 
ite in England, and even now is not unfrequently 
performed in that country on state occasions. 
It was written for the coronation of one of the 
English Georges, and closes with a grand, tri- 
umphal burst of harmony, in the midst of which 
is heard the British National Anthem, “God 
save the King.” The introduction of this favor- 
ite air, with such novel treatment, and accom- 
panied with all the harmonic and mechanical re- 
sources of a grand orchestra, is highly effec- 
tive; and the example thus set has been much 
followed in later times. 

Of Mendelssohn it behooves us to speak with 
due delicacy. Mendelssohn is the fashion 
among critics and cultivated musicians; and 
woe be to the audacious individual who dares to 
consider him aught but immaculate. But we 
cannot accept the music which is predominantly 
minor as altogether healthy; and we listen 
to the productions of a composer whose ut- 
terances are persistently minor, with very 


'much the same sensations with which we read 
Each is a poem in itself,| the misanthropic poetry of Lord Byron. 


The 


distinct and independent, with no incougrui- | taste which dotes on the sad, disconsolate style 


ties, and no appearance of patch-work. Some 
critics think his overture to Der Freyschiitz 
the best of overtures. In it the coming opera 
is outlined in a clear and distinct manner, and 
our minds are well and appropriately prepared 
to listen to the witches and demon huntsmen, 
and all the weird fantasies which follow. Twenty 
years ago J.S. Dwight wrote of this overture 
as follows : 

“ft has more color than any that we know. 
The character of every instrument is brought 
out with masterly discrimination. The low, 
earthy, smothered tones of the violoncellos and 
bassoons, and the clarionet’s low octave in the 
first part; the golden flood of distant light 


poured in by the four French horns; the ex-| appetite. 





of musie which is becoming so fashionable of 
late in ultra scientific circles, seems to us no less 
morbid and artificial than the appetite for 
tobacco or opium, and repugnant to a perfectly 
healthy imagination. 

The music of Mendelssohn is largely impreg- 
nated with this element. We listen so fre- 
quently to a sob ora wail or a lament that we 
are impressed with the conviction that the busi- 
ness of life is to weep, and that we sadly out- 
rage some law of nature if we go on our way 
rejoicing. We regret this the more, because 
we have abundant indication that the fine genius 
of the composer is able to set before us a re- 
past which will be relished by the most healthy 
Witness in evidence of this the 
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Wedding March in his music to the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream: 


- — -*. 





But even this is marred before the close, by the 
inevitable shade of sorrow; as if among the 
first joyful embraces of early wedlock lurked 
a presentiment of evil days to come. 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder Ohne Worte, or Songs 
without Words, are a creation of his own. 
They are written for the piano-forte, and bring 
out all the latent poetry of the instrument. 
The Songs without Words are what their title 
imports—wordless songs; tales told in music, 
to be interpreted by subtler senses than those 
we use in listening to the speech of men. 
Many of these are wonderfully tender and 
plaintive, and affect us like rivulets of running 
water; like the pulsations of the waves on the 
sea-shore; like the rustling of leaves in the 
summer wind, and the singing of birds in the 
deep wood; like voices from afar on a still 
night—the lowing of cows and the barking of 
dogs; like all familiar sounds in nature, which 
our ears delight in. Many indeed are infected 
with the taint of sadness of which we have 
spoken; some are so ineffably sorrowful as to 
seem emanations of a nature from which hope 
has departed; but throughout all this melan- 
choly we discern a serene but tearful dignity, 
which is never puerile or unworthy. We depre- 
cate this overplus of grief; but we recognize it 
as the throbbing of a great heart. C. 8. J. 


A FIRST LOOK AT NIAGARA. 


I CAUGHT my first glimpse of the Falls as we 
came up from Suspension Bridge to-night on the 
cars. The moon was shining brightly, and the 
mist from the cataract rose in beautiful wreaths 
against the background of sky. This was only a 
glimpse, however, and though the hour was late I 
could not sleep till I had had a nearer view. So as 
soon as I was rid of my baggage I went forth alone 
to see 
NIAGARA BY MOONLIGHT. 

A young man on the cars told me he thought I 
would be disappointed with the Falls—most folks 
were at first, he said. I did not believe him. I had 
just prepared myself by re-reading W. G. Clark’s 
fine description of them in the Ollapodiana 
Papers, and was an enthusiastic believerin the in- 
comparability of Niagara. Iam justified. Passing 
down by the usual route to the Falls i had the river 
on my left, bounding over the rocks in ever-quicken- 
ing leaps till it reached the precipice and vaulted 
into the abyss below. I stood on the ledge just 
beside the brink and looked. Down, down to 
such dizzy depths the mad waters plunged, 
making all the ground tremble with their fearful 
echoes. Now it was not wreaths of vapor that 
circled away, but volumes, masses, mountains of 
feathery foam that rolled up from the dim chasm 
beneath my feet, parting sometimes to show the 
dark waves through them. The Canada falls curved 
around in the distance, and the sheen of the 
moonlight on the quivering sea below, lent a fairy 
charm to the whole scene. I am preparing to sate 
myself with sublimity on the morrow. * * # 


On Goat Island I fell in with a young man from the 
Treasury Department at Washington, who proved 
a very pleasant companion. We met on the top of 
Terrapin Tower, and spent much of the day together. 
After we had descended the Biddle staircase and 
come to the Cave of the Winds, we were joined by 
two more young men, and when we had looked and 
consulted a little, we concluded to make a party for 
the passage through the cave under the central 
sheet. Give your wallet, watch and other valuables, 





even a finger-ring, if you have one, in charge to the 
keeper of the small hut near the entrance, who will 
lock them in a drawer by themselves. Strip your- 
selves of every rag and ribbon, and don this pictur- 
esque garb, given you by the old man, for you will 
be quite drenched by the spray. Here is an oiled 
hood for your head, a flannel shirt (over which you 
can if you choose draw an oil-cloth jacket), some 
overall pants, and shoes for your feet, made of heavy 
felt. 

“ You need not fear; ladies go through every day, 
and nobody was ever injured here,” says the guide. 
Stick close to him, however, and keep your face 
turned toward the wall, holding fast by this wooden 
railing as you descend the steep and narrow stairs 
that lead down the rocks. How the rush of waters 
drives the spray-laden air past our ears, like a hur- 
ricane, into the cavern. Now go carefully along this 
ledge, steadying yourself by the side of the arch, and 
wait a moment in that protecting curve for the guide 
to go back and get that young fellow, who retreated 
when about half way down the stairs. Here they 
come, and a few rods further on, through a gap 
made in the fall by an island above, we emerge on 
to the rocks at the foot of the great cataract. The 
mist almost hides the top; but come this way a little, 
and there, almost over us, right up against the sky, 
tumbles down from the very clouds, the vast, bright 
fountain of waters, poured from the hand of the Al- 
mighty, foaming and sparkling in the sunlight. Its 
whiteness is almost dazzling; but you feel as though 
you could stand and gaze for hours, bathing in its 
showers of spray, and listening to its ceaseless roar, 
while the sun through the mist, brings the two ends 
of a perfect rainbow together at your feet. You 
know not what you lose, if you visit Niagara, and 
fail of this. But alas, my companions and the guide 
will not let me stay, and I am obliged reluctantly, 
to quit a spot of whose beauty and grandeur, in my 
wildest imaginings of Niagara I had never conceived. 
The return is soon accomplished, and though other 
points may interest us, we shall have nothing after- 
wards to compare with our emotions at the Cave of 
the Winds. 


In speaking of the Falls, some use the epithets 
eternal and everlasting. I cannot. Even when 
viewing their utmost splendor, the thought came to 
me that they would sometime pass away. God’s 
outward works are ever changing, and it is only His 
truth that is everlasting and eternal. 

The world comes here and wonders, and beholds 

The majesty of God, made manifest. 

Here men renew their faith in him, within 

The hollow of whose hand the earth abides. 

Yet do we know that in that awful hand, 

This mighty stream is but a rivulet, 

Whose waters shall at length be dried away, 

Whose rocks themselves shall crumble into dust. 

Then quickly, mortal, quickly build thy house 

Not made with hands, eternal in the heavens; 

And found it on those living words, that though 

The sky and earth shall fail, ne’er pass away. 

So shall each following change, but help to rear 

The fabric of thy everlasting home, 

In which there needs no sun nor moon to shine— 

So glorious God—the Lamb the light thereof. 

J. J. 8 

Niagara Falls, Aug. 1, 1865. 


THE SHORT DRESS. 

Mrs. M. M. Jones, in a recent address, thus de- 
fends the short dress from one of the charges some- 
times brought against it: 

“*Oh, but,’ I hear some good friends saying, ‘ the 
reform dress is so immodest, so unbecoming? Im- 
modest, say you? Go out upon Broadway, of a 
rainy day, and stand upon any street corner for half 
an hour, and I think you will never dare to bring 
up that charge against the dress again. Do you see 
that elegantly dressed lady coming? With her hun- 
dred-dollar silk trailing at least a foot behind her, 
drabbling through pools of tobacco spit, sweeping up 
cigar stumps, accumulating all manner of filth and 
dirt upon its under surface ; ney she reaches a 
crossing. Gathering up her flowing garments with 
both hands, her dainty foot passes the curb-stone. 
Proceeding a few steps, somebody jostles her; down 
goes one side of the dress in the mud. Attemptin 
to regain it, down goes the other. Desperately 





clutching her habiliments again, she unconsciously 
catches the skirts underneath in the operation; and 
O what a ‘skeleton’ is there, my countrywomen! 
An express wagon rapidly nearing a corner, startles 
her; acquaintance number three of her dress with 
the mud! Frantically grasping her skirts in front 
with one hand, with the other she lifts hoops and 
all behind her, and tiptoe across, with her clothing 
in the rear at an altitude of which she has no con- 
ception, and revealing not only feet and ankles, but 
even limbs, to an extent which a neatly clad Bloomer 
would blush to think of. The latter personage, her 
limbs completely and perfectly protected, not only 
from cold, but from all this indecent exposure, trips 
along, oblivious of mud or wet, and with unsoiled 
garments, reaches her destination a full half hour be- 
fore her fashionable sister arrives with the entire 
lower portion of her clothing soiled and bedrabbled. 
Talk about the short dress being immodest! ‘O 
Consistency, thou art a jewel!” 


PAVEMENT PENCILINGS. 

A. PERSON walking on the streets of the “ down- 

town” quarter of New York, has a good op- 
portunity to see many people moving in aclose man- 
ner. The side-walks are crowded, some passing up, 
and some down, with sometimes a few trying to stop 
in the midst of the tides and talk with acquaintances 
accidentally met. By long experience these city- 
walkers learn to avoid much of the jostling and el- 
bowing which, if originally countrymen, they at first 
encountered. As soon as one loses all nervousness 
and begins to feel at home, so that he moves deliber- 
ately, he gets along very well. 

To cross the streets which intersect Broadway 
however, with safety, in the busy part of the day, re- 
quires considerable self-possession and care. Asyou 
come to the cross-street you glance to the right, then 
to the left, to see if any team is about to pass. The 
way looks clear; although there is a constant stream 
of vehicles rolling up and down Broadway by your 
side, nothing interposes before you, and you start to 
cross over. Just as you step from the curb, a mon- 
strous truck with two heavy horses turns down the 
street. You jump along feeling sure of getting across 
ahead of it, but to your surprise you find yourself 
met exactly in the middle of the street by a nervous 
looking old gentleman who has attempted the same 
thing from the opposite side. You spring hurriedly 
to the left, when to your astonishment the old gen- 
tleman leaps in the same direction. Crash! you 
come together just as the driver on the truck shouts, 
in atone which of itself would strike dismay to any 
but the stoutest heart, and as only these drivers can 
shout, “ Hey-y-y” there! Performing a military “left 
face,” you head directly down the street, and make 
the best of your way to the side-walk, while the old 
gentleman’s hat flies off and rolls into the gutter, and 
the frightened owner flies to a secure position. As 
you come back to try again you say to yourself, 
“Next time wait and let the team pass before you 
try to cross,’ which is a very good plan to adopt. 
I feel more at home and more deliberate than I did 
when I first came to live in the city, and Iam pleased 
to notice that strangers look upon me as an honest 
and good-natured resident, and often inquire of me 
their way. 

The other day I was.walking down street when I 
overheard the following conversation between a 
couple of ‘swells :” 

First swell—(Surveying sundry mud-spots on his 
patent leathers), “Oh! I’m spattahd all ovah ?” 

Second swell.—(Sympathetically inspecting him 
through his eye-glass), “ Aw ! Vewy unpleasant.” 

Afterwards I saw a little boot-black who had just 
produced a “ nice shine” for a gentleman, and when 
a 25 ct. note was offered in payment for his services, 
he drew off one of his shoes and disclosed a small 
pile of “change” neatly stowed away in the heel, 
an ingenious safeguard against robbery. Sometimes 
I see a strong man operating as boot-black. One in 
particular I remember who stations himself near the 
Astor House, and has a cushioned arm-chair for his 
customers to sit in. He seems to be liberally pat- 
ronized. 

I pity the poor omnibus horses that are driven, 
pulling and straining, over the slippery pave- 
ments in this hot weather. Their appearance is 
abundant evidence of their hard lot, and is in pain- 
ful contrast with the sleek and well-groomed look 
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of the horses belonging to the large Express Com- 
panies. Herring & Co., the Fire-proof Safe men, 
have a very fine team, of three large, powerful horses, 
driven tandem, the two foremost being guided en- 
tirely without reins. It is an interesting sight to see 
them thread their way along the crowded street, and 
speaks much for the intelligence of this noble ani- 
mal. F. W. 8. 
New York, Aug. 8th. 1865. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEIDA.— August 5.—The laws of nature hold 
their sway with unabated vigor. The sun shines 
‘and the earth and the inhabitants thereof grow 
warm. The faint breezes gently sway the trees and 
‘the birds sing with joyful notes their bymns of 
praise. Neither are we unmindful of the blessings 
showered upon us, both of a spiritual and a temporal 
character. First among the former is the presence 
of Mr. Noyes, cheerful, earnest and faith-inspiring, 
....Business is improving. The demand for bags is 
greatly disproportioned to the supply. The demand 
is great beyond all precedent. We are sixty-five 
dozen common R. R. bags behind our orders, to say 
nothing of other varieties. Two telegrams were re- 
ceived to-day from Syracuse demanding dags. The 
demand amounts almost to a frenzy. There are 
also on hand orders for traps, fruit, and agricultural 
implements. All this tends to make cheerfulness 
prevail in our financial circles, and looks toward the re- 
duction of our debt....Supper was served at five 
o'clock this evening, and a game of base-ball was 
played immediately afterward....In our evening 
meeting a Wallingford Journal was read, and the 
very interesting talk entitled ‘“ Youthfulness the 
‘True State,” which was much appreciated and com- 
‘mended by many. Mr. Noyes: “In order to keep 
‘your spirits bright, in order to maintain a state of 
‘ripe vivacity, you must be just as busy with the 
‘great purposes of heroic accomplishment as you 
‘were at twenty-two, or as true, heroic youthfulness 
‘always is. You may measure and judge your spirit 
‘by this test: If you are saying to yourself, ‘ Well, I 
cannot accomplish any thing, for I shall not live but 
‘a little while; I am getting to be old; my best days 
‘are gone; great purposes are for the young, and I 
have got by them’—if that is the way you are talk- 
‘ing, you are surrendering to old age and the devil- 
“The way you should talk is, ‘ I am twenty-two years 
‘old now and never shall be any older; as great a 
‘field of hopefulness and improvement opens to me 
‘now as there did at twenty-two, and my heart is as 
open to great plans now as ever it was. The idea 
‘that I have seen my best days come to their end, 
‘is all humbug. The heart that is open to God’s 
‘plans and inspiration will have immortality, and its 
‘purposes will have no end.’ I regard the purpose we 
‘have avowed and put forth in Tae Crrcunar inre- 
‘gard to a daily press, as a living branch thrusting 
‘itself out, as you may say, from the tree of life into 
this world, with immortality in it; and if we graft 
‘ourselves on to that purpose, it will work in us a re- 
newal of life; it will manifest the vigor of God in 
us.”....FarM ITEMs:—From 160 acres of grass we 
harvested 200 loads of hay. Forty-four acres of barley, 
and four acres of wheat are being harvested. Also 
we are preparing twenty-four acres of ground for 
winter wheat. 


AN EVENING AMUSEMENT. 


We have found a half hour to pass pleasantly in 
the evening circle sometimes, by taking Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia of Biography and putting out from its 
pages the names of noted persons for those present 
to describe. Thus, in running through the names 
under the letter A we come to Addison. “Mrs. R., 
who was Addison?” “An English poet and writer.” 
“Can you tell any of his works?” “He wrote in 
the Spectator, and composed the hymn commencing 


‘When all thy mercies, 0 my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
spo! with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise.’” 
Who were his cotemporaries?”’ “Dryden was 
one.” “Whom did he marry?” “The Countess of 
Warwick,” &c. Then follows Akenside. “Who 


was he?” “An English poet—author of ‘ Pleasures 





ofImagination,”” &c. “Alaric? Can any one tell 
who Alaric was?” “A Gothic Chief.” ‘“ He devas- 
tated Rome.” “What was it about his burial?” 
“A river was turned out of its channel, his grave 
was made in its bed and then the water was returned 
to its course, so that no one could find the treasures 
buried with him.” And soon with Adams, Ames, 
Ali Pacha, &c. The effect of this exercise is to 
bring out the information that is possessed by the 
company on topics of general history, literature, sci- 
ence and art. What one is unable to answer another 
may supply, and all are apt to learn something. If 
you have a family circle, try it. 


“EUREKA.” 


T last we have identified our little friend the 

supposed “new bird,” which has nested on 
our lawn and was described by C. E. in Tne 
CrrcuLar of May 20. He no longer remains incog. 
He with his family had thought it expedient to take 
leave of us some time ago, moving farther south a 
space, but he would occasionally return to regale us 
with his rich effusions, thinking it a pity, I suppose, 
that we should forget what good times we used to 
have with him. 

Well, I was sitting in the shadow of a tree one 
sultry morning, when I thought I heard him again 
afar off, but to my surprise, I found it to be a yellow 
bird or gold-finch. , 

The song resembled so nearly that of the other, 
that it immediately occurred to me to refer to the 
Cyclopedia for a description of the finch family, 
and sure enough, there I detected the little fellow in 
his true character as the 

PURPLE FINCH, 
of the subfamily pyrrhuline, genus carpadacus. He 
is six inches long, nine inches in extent of wing; 
head, neck, breast, back, and upper tail coverts of 
a rich lake color, nearly crimson on the head and 
neck, and fading into rose color on the abdomen. 
The female and young are brownish olive above, 
the under parts grayish white; a broad white line 
over the eye of the female forms a distinguishing 
mark; eggs of-an emerald green, with black dots 
and streaks and purple blotches. Found from Lab- 
rador to Louisiana. They are sometimes kept in 
cages, but do not sing in confinement. (The above 
is condensed from the Cyclopzedia.) 

One peculiarity about this winged sprite is, that 
when he launches out into one of his ultra improvi- 
sations he exhibits a crest which is otherwise never 
seen, and which gives him a very saucy air. One 
day, while rearing his brood, he came down upon 
me with such a tirade, quivering all over, crest 
erect. It seemed as though he never would stop, 
and he perched within eight feet of me. There he 
sat scolding at me (and the whole Community, for 
what I know) for peeping so much at his homestead. 
But he did stop, and I never before took a scolding 
so well. 

Well, you may think I make a great ado about 
the song of a bird; but let us consider it a little. 
What is it that interests you so entirely in that song? 
Is it not because he makes you feel that it is some- 
thing beyond himself? Is it not that he makes you 
sensible of the Invisible? 

In man’s performances, there is generally more or 
less of egotism. The bird sings unconsciously; it is 
a pure emanation. Consequently when we find our- 
selves addressed by a tone and expression so differ- 
ent and so true, the gratification is complete. Thus 
do we in a great measure account for the charm 
there is in bird music, however simple. R. 8. D. 

Oneida Community, July, 1865. 


“ A REMARKABLE COMMUNITY.” 


AX article by a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, appeared in the last Saturday’s issue 
of that journal, under the above title, describing the 
writer’s visit and observations at the Oneida Com- 
munity. It is a favorable report on the whole, and 
on some points of detail would be deemed by the 
Community perhaps, too flattering. The only thing 
in it, however, which needs correction from us, is its 
mention of certain individuals in connection with 
the Community, in a manner that is probably un- 





authorized. The writer refers to Hon. Gerrit Smith, 
and the late Hon. T. Jenkins, as firm friends of our 
Society. The Community in common with all other 
citizens of that vicinity have found these gentlemen 
to be kind neighbors, and are grateful to Mr. Jen- 
kins for occasional friendly offices, but we have no 
right or wish to presume on their special counte- 
nance, further than is thus stated. The statement 
also made in the Tribune communication, that Mrs. 
Bloomer adopted the style of dress known by her 
name, after visiting the Community, is we think un- 
founded, as she has never within our knowledge vis- 
ited the place. 


LETTER OF WITHDRAWAL. 
West Farms, June 25, 1865. 
Rient Rev. Horatio Porter, D. D.:— 

I hereby resign my membership and the office of 
deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

JAMES B, HERRICK. 

Rieut Rev. AnD DEAR Srmr:—My conviction is 
that the design of the gospel is that men shall live in 
this world free from sin. 

In order that our church may be presented spot- 
less and unblamable, it seems to me necessary that 
she be allowed to grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ; in other 
words, that there should be provision for progress 
in the truth as well in the church as in individuals. 

In your late pastoral you claim for the Episcopal 
Church that she holds “the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” This seems to me to 
bar all progress in doctrine. I therefore am con- 
strained to withdraw myself from the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

This I do with sincere regret. I owe much to the 
church. Her doctrine and discipline, under God, 
prepared me for the gospel of salvation from sin, 
and prepared me to hope to see in this world that 
gospel making of all one in Christ, not only in the 
union of denominations but in the unity of families 
and the community of goods after the Pentecostal 
model. Hereafter my life will be devoted to carry- 
ing into worldly business the maxims of Christ, and 
there fulfilling, as he shall give me strength, my 
baptismal vow. 

I hoped the church might embrace the doctrine of 
Salvation from Sin, but now the only way open for 
the development of this truth in the individual soul 
seems to be by separation from the church. 

This course I therefore take after mature deliber- 
ation and sincere prayer, looking to God and holy 
men for the justification of my action. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES B, Herrick. 





STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN, 
XXV. 

|S pigs withdrawn from the mercantile profes + 

sion, it is proper that I should review with an 
impartial eye the influences that that profession had 
upon my character. I entered the city of New 
York comparatively an unsophisticated youth. My 
life, as it were, was in an embryonic state. Its birth 
was in the future. In a sense, therefore, I was born 
in the city, the mercantile spirit being the matrix in 
which my character had its formation and took its 
tone. Asthe city is emphatically a city of mer- 
chants, the ruling dominating spirit there must of 
course be a mercantile one. To understand there- 
fore the animus of the city spirit I have only to 
analyze the character of the mercantile principality 
to which all other influences are subordinate. 

In looking at some of the long-standing, chronic 
faults in my character, I have been enabled by the 
help of Community criticism to trace the most of 
those faults and weaknesses to the city spirit. And 
I have repeatedly asked myself, What is that spirit ? 
How can I define it? The most suitable term that 
occurs to me to apply to it, is, the merchandize spirit. 
Buying and selling for the sake of gain whatever it 
can lay its unhallowed hands upon, is its lead- 
ing characteristic, and this for no higher motive 
than the building up of self, the inflation of egotism. 
The city spirit is one that puts a moncyed value 
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upon every body and every thing with which it deals. 
It is ready to open an account and do business with 
every one that enters the city, provided always that 
it can discover a chance to secure a good trade—get 
a percentage. That spirit values persons not accord- 
ing to their moral worth, but according to their 
money worth. If the most upright, honest and 
worthy being that was ever clothed in the habili- 
ments of mortality should enter the city for the 
purpose of trade, even if such a being were Divinity 
himself, the merchants would run to old Tappan’s 
Mercantile Agency to see howthe sovereign of the 
universe stood on the Agency books. If his name 
was not down there as “A. no 1”, he would get the 
cold shoulder and suspicious glances from the mer- 
cantile community. But the most deleterious effect 
of the city spirit upon my own character was its 
tendency to blunt the finer sensibilities of my nature, 
thereby greatly impairing the power of discrimi- 
nation between good and evil, and causing me to 
treat things that were sacred and holy in the same 
bold, indelicate manner that merchants deal with 
merchandize. And closely allied to this fault is 
found a very subtile kind of greediness. Greediness 
of gain in the gross form of money-making will be- 
get greediness, if allowed to work unchecked, in 
many other forms. 

In looking calmly and candidly into my past life, 
I am convinced that a greedy spirit has worked in 
my religious and social character in 2 manner to im- 
pair my usefulness and obstruct my growth in truth 
and righteousness. Assuming as I have done that I 
was not greedy of gain in the grosser form of accu- 
mulating property for its own sake, I failed to see 
that the self-same spirit worked in me greediness for 
love, for the approbation of those around me and be- 
low me, greediness of fellowship with the other sex, 
of idolatrous worship of self, and in many other 
ways under the guise of religious zeal for the good 
of others. All of which influences are directly 
traceable to the city spirit, which spirit I abhor and 
loathe as the enemy of God and man. It is a apirit, 
too, that can do nothing without self-reference. If 
it serves you, it is for a consideration; that is to 
say, you must pay for that service in some way. 
The act is entered upon its books to your debit. 
Thus insensibly all relations and interchanges be- 
come a matter of debt and credit. It would do 
business with God and heaven in the same way if it 
could. The city spirit, therefore, is the farthest pos- 
sible removed from the spirit of Christ which says, 
“ Except ye be converted and become as little children, 
ye can in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
This merchandize spirit with which I was so early 
in life inoculated, will be seen affecting my character 
more or less in my connection with the religious 
and reformatory movements to be hereafter related. 
In the prosecution of my story, however, I shall en- 
deavor to relate my experiences as they occurred, 
with the feelings and impressions accompanying 
them at the time, with as much accuracy as my 
memory will permit. 

The birth of our first-born, to which we had looked 
with a natural solicitude, at length occurred. The 
ordeal to the mother was a terrible one; and the fa- 
ther, in the agony of his sympathy and concern, 
promised himself never again to be accessory to the 
bringing of such a fearful trial on the companion 
that he loved. How vain and childish the resolu- 
tion! But pain is not always an enemy; it is often 
the harbinger of victory and peace. Although the 
child did not sui'vive, my heart was filled with inex- 
pressible gratitude that the life of the mother was 
spared, and she too was thankful that the trial had 
been no greater. The spirit of thanksgiving thus 
soon changed sorrow into joy, loss to gain, and 
affliction to blessing. Under its recuperating influ- 
ence Mary was able in a few days to sit up and give 
directions about the household affairs. 

This domestic trial occurred soon after I had re- 
covered from the blow given me by the mercantile 
disaster, thus clearly indicating to my mind that my 
unseen guardians were watchful and considerate in 
graduating the discipline I needed, according to my 
ability to bear it with good heart. All this time 
there was no revenue coming in to cancel the out- 


without creating a miniature national debt, to which 
I was decidedly opposed. However, I was not per- 
mitted to lose heart or drop into a childish state of 
grumbling and fault-finding with the circumstances 
by which I was surrounded. There was in me no 
disposition to return to the mercantile world for a 
livelihood. That I had escaped a worldly snare by 
leaving it as I did, I was more than ever convinced. 
Moreover there was an impression upon my mind, of 
which I could not divest myself, that the good pow- 
ers above were preparing for me somewhere a situa- 
tion more to my attraction and taste. So I wascom- 
paratively patient to wait till notified of it. 

One evening as I was returning from a religious 
meeting in company with my old cherished associ- 
ate Elder Moore, he said to me in his rather blunt 
way, “Brother Cragin you profess to be a warm 
friend to the unfortunates whom McDowall is en- 
deavoring to save; now are you willing to prove 
your professions by deeds? The Female Moral Re- 
form Society, as McDowall’s supporters, need an 
office-agent, and you are just the man for the place 
if you have the moral courage to enter the service 
of so unpopular a cause.” 

The Moral Reform enterprise was then by no 
means in favor with publicopinion. It was regarded 
with much contempt, and assailed by that powerful 
weapon ridicule, quite effectually. It attracted fewer 
advocates into the field than the Anti-Slavery soci- 
ety or any other reformatory movement. Consis- 
tency, however, if no higher motive, would not 
allow me to decline to serve in a cause in which 
I had taken so deep an interest. I encouraged Mr. 
Moore to expect my acceptance. In reporting the 
offer of the situation to Mrs. Cragin, I saw at once 
that she had considerable life in the character of her 
husband as a business man and his position in soci- 
ety. What would her friends and relatives say? I 
should lose caste, she thought, in their estimation. 
She had married a merchant, who was expected 
some day to possess great wealth and be looked up 
to like other merchant-princes in the commercial 
world. But now those great expectations were to be 
dashed to the ground. The young merchant had 
turned into a sort of mendicant reformer whose cal- 
ling would be among the low and degraded, the out- 
casts and dregs of society. Such were some of the 
thoughts that entered her mind on first hearing the 
proposal. But regarding the work in that field as a 
religious one, we could view it as a call of God to 
fill an opening he had prepared for me. Her good 
sense and faith triumphed over pure worldly consid- 
erations. Accordingly my acceptance of the post 
offered me, was sent to the board of managers, caus- 
ing, I subsequently learned, much congratulation 
among themselves for their good fortune in obtain- 
ing my service. 

It may be in order at this juncture to give a brief 
account of the origin of this society, with which I 
was to be identified for a few years. 

Soon after McDowall entered the field to reclaim 
the outcasts of society an association was organized, 
denominated the N. Y. Female Benevolent Society. 
Its specific object was to provide a temporary home 
for the unfortunates, administering sisterly kind- 
ness, and Christian charity and hope, instead of 
harshness, condemnation and despair. The organi- 

zation was composed mostly of women of position in 

society, such as the wives and daugiiters of wealthy 
merchants, lawyers and ministers, of whom a 
majority of the latter were members of the Presby- 
terian order. The untiring labors of McDowall had 
created the most profound interest in the work he 
had undertaken to accomplish. His Journal had 
been scattered far and wide over the land. Con- 
taining, as it did, many thrilling accounts of cases of 
seduction and other sexual vices, it was read by 
a large portion of the religious world, especially in 

the country, with alarm and anxiety for the safety 
of the youth of the rising generation. Under these 
circumstances, McDowall’s call for funds to aid him 
in the continuation of his work, was responded to 

promptly and liberally. Butas the Female Benevo- 
lent Society was the organized supporter of Mc- 

Dowall, the remittances were made mostly to its 

treasurer. ; 





goes. This state of things could not continue long 


At first McDowall confined his labors to the vic- 


tims of the lower classes of society; but gradually 
becoming more and more bold and fearless in his 
work of investigation and exposure, and finding the 
stronghold of the vice in question to be among the 
upper classes, among the rich, refined and intelli- 
gent, not to say religious parts of society, he did not 
hesitate to treat them in the same manner as he did 
the poor and ignorant. This course of procedure 
caused much agitation in the higher circles, the 
members not knowing where it would end, or who 
would be safe from the searching light of the domes- 
tic candle-holder. Something must be done to check his 
mad career. To complain of his religion or his God 
would not avail. Some other weakness must be 
looked for. The husbands of the women composing 
the board of managers of the Benevolent Society, 
were induced, by some means, to work through 
those female managers. They were at home in mat- 
ters of finance. McDowall wus not. He was no fi- 
nancier. His accounts were not kept with accuracy. 
Charges were trumped up against him for squander- 
ing funds—using them for purposes not intended by 
the donors, &c. Committees of investigation were 
called for. McDowall was sensitive. He was inno- 
cent of any intention to misapply the funds sent to 
him or to that Society. He became disheartened, 
In this dilemma a stroag minority in the F. B. Socie- 
ty came out boldly against the majority, in favor of 
McDowall, and fully justifying his course. At the 
head of this minority stood Mrs. Wm. Green, one of 
the most talented, intelligent, Christian women of 
whom the progressive religious and reformatory por- 
tion of the city could at that time boast. The result 
was the formation of another society called the Fe- 
male Moral Reform Society, to which organization 
McDowall some time after assigned his Journal. 


A FEAT OF FLYING. 

[The following account of a flying performance 
said to have been witnessed at the West, will do for 
August reading. The hero of the story is Smith, 
the narrator is Collins, and the paper in which the 
uarative appeared is the Chicago Tribune. The rea- 
der after perusal can apportion the merit of the affair 
to either of the three as he shall think best. If it was 
not properly named a Feat of Flying, it was at least 
within one letter of it :] 

“This morning at 11 o’clock, the hour appoint- 
ed, we were promptly at Mr. Smith’s store, and 
found him ready to start. At the door there 
stood two teams and wagons, one of which con- 
tained what I supposed to be a canvas tent, 
with poles, etc. In the other we took our seats. 
The party consisted of Mr. Smith and his clerk, 
James McLennan, Capt. Cobb and myself, Pat- 
rick Riley and Andrew Ward, the drivers; six 
in all. Mr. Smith was enveloped in a large 
linen duster, which quite concealed his person. 
During the ride he appeared rather serious and 
taciturn. In two hours we reached a point 
about twelve miles west of the city, and there 
stopped. The country was a rolling prairie, 
wholly uncultivated, and with no traveled road 
for several miles on either side. The canvas, 
etc., was taken out and spread upon the ground, 
and I found to my amazement that instead of a 
tent it was an immense kite, made of sail cloth, 
with a strong jointed frame. It was of the 
kind known as the ‘house kite,’ hexagon form, 
and when put together was twenty-five feet in 
length, thus containing an area of over 500 
square feet. Its cord was about the thickness 
of my little finger, but of great strength, hav- 
ing been manufactured to order. The tail of 
the kite was merely a light rope-ladder. Mr. 
Smith now threw off his linen duster, and I 
could scarcely avoid laughing at his extraordin- 
ary appearance. Beneath his arm pits, and ex- 
tending around his body, there was a copper 
cylinder, a foot wide from top to bottom, and 
about two feet in diameter. His ordinary 
clothing had been replaced by a tight-fitting 
suit of ribbed cloth, made apparently all in one 
piece. Attached to his arms and body were a 
pair of webbed wings of strong material with a 
light framework of steel. When at rest, these 





wings (if I may so call them) hung loosely 
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about him like a closed umbrella, but when his 
arms were raised they became extended and 
gave him an odd resemblance to the ‘Green 
Monster’ in the pantomime. Scores of ordin- 
ary bladders were fastened to the suit above- 
mentioned, and equally in every part. Some 
were placed close to the body, and others de- 
pended at various lengths, from one to three 
feet. From the mouth of each a hollow, flexi- 
ble tube communicated with the cylinder. 
These, if extended, would consequently form a 
net-work of air tubes. I made these observa- 
tions hastily, for Mr. Smith at once placed him- 
self upon the rope ladder and requested that 
the kite, which had been set up on a slight ele- 
vation, should be raised. The Captain and my- 
self called out together that he had forgotten 
his parachute; but he replied impatiently that 
he did not need it. We declared, however, 
that we would not permit so fool-hardy an ex- 
periment unless this precaution were taken, and 
after a little parley he consented. A steady 
breeze was now blowing from the southeast. 
Riley and Ward took their place in the wagon 
beside the coil of rope; McLennan acted as 
driver, while Capt. Cobb and I remained on the 
ground as spectators. The horses were started 
into a gallop, and the kite rose, slowly and 
heavily, but steadily upwards. I glanced at 
my watch; it was twenty minutes past two o’- 
clock. The kite continued to rise, with a slight 
swaying motion, higher and higher. It seemed 
as though the daring aeronaut must become 
sick and dizzy at his lofty hight. Suddenly I 
was startled by an exclamation from my com- 
panion, and noticed a dark object falling from 
the kite and fluttering slowly downwards. It 
was the parachute which Smith had thrown 
away! The persons in the wagon, which was 
uow half a mile distant, did not seem to notice 
this occurrence. Obviously Smith’s situation, 
if his invention should fail, had become one of 
appalling danger; since it is almost impossible 
to bring a kite to the ground without a violent 
and jerking lateral motion. It seemed equally 
perilous to stop or to proceed. Trembling 
with anxiety, we watched with straining eyes 
his fast-receding form. I had an excellent field- 
glass, which gave me a perfect view of his 
every motion. And now we noted that both 
the bladders and the wings had begun to expand. 
Higher he rose, but we could detect in his atti- 
tude no sign of doubt or trepidation. The 
bladders soon became distended so as to almost 
hide the man from view. He had now reached 
an elevation, as near as I could judge, of 1,200 
to 1,500 feet, or about a quarter of a mile. 
He now detached his arms from the ladder, his 
feet remaining upon it, and waved the wings 
upward and downward, as if to try them. For 
an instant he stood thus, and then, relinquishing 
all support, he sprang off into the empty air! 
For a moment my heart stood still. I held 
my breath, expecting to see him dashed to the 
earth. But he did not fall; he did not even 
seem to tend downwards. His wings played 
with great swiftness, and he floated in a hori- 
zontal position, with apparent ease. Again, I 
glanced at my watch. The hand pointed to 
twenty-seven minutes before three. The kite, 
deprived of its ballast, had sunk to the ground. 
Watching narrowly, it was evident that Mr. 
Smith was slowly moving forward. It ap- 
peared to me that the bladder slightly con- 
tracted and expanded alternately, as one’s chest 
does in breathing. Of this I could not feel ab- 
solutely certain, since the appearance may have 
resulted from their fluttering motion; yet, the 
Captain’s opinion coincided with my own. 
After a few minutes ( which seemed like hours), 
we perceived that Mr. Smith had begun to de- 
scend. Very gradually this was accomplished, 
and exactly at a quarter before three he touched 
the ground. We ran toward him, and found 
that he was considerably exhausted. He re- 
sponded cheerily, however, to our hearty con- 
gratulations. As the wagon had already re- 
turned, it did not take long to stow away the 
kite, etce., and we then returned to the city. 





“I have thus given a plain and exact ac- 
count of this most extraordinary occurrence. 
I will not offer any speculation, concerning the 
nature of Mr. Smith’s invention, and in fact 
do not consider myself at liberty to do so. 
But, 1am greatly mistaken if the name of 
David K. Smith is not soon familiar to the 
public as one of its greatest benefactors. Any 
one can satisfy himself as to his character and 
standing in this community, by inquiring of 
Hon. C. E. Vanderburgh, Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court, or of almost any citizen of Min- 
neapolis. Any person wishing to inquire fur- 
ther is at liberty to call upon me at my office, 
No. 26 Larmon Block; or a letter will reach 
me through the Chicago P. O., Box 6,026. 

“ Watrer V. Coiiys.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
, Conn., Aug. 6, 1865. 
To tue PusiisuErs oF THE CrRCULAR: 

My Dear Frienps :—A little more: than a 
year ago I first received your paper. Since then 
I have often thought that if there could be a 
society formed in which all were united in love 
and friendship, where there was but one com- 
mon interest, and nothing that any man called 
his own, it would be the most desirable thing 
on earth—“a heaven begun below.” But can 
such a thing be, when there is so much moral 
evil in the world as there is at present? Can 
persons enough be found who are establish- 
ed in righteousness, who are actuated in all 
they do by a holy, heavenly principle implanted 
in the heart, and as fixed and immutable as 
God’s law, to start such a society? No doubt 
there are a few such men; but how are they to 
be known except by a long and familiar ac- 
quaintance? The apostles undertook to form 
such a society in the early days of Christianity, 
when it was less corrupted than it is now. 
They did form one; but how long did it con- 
tinue in operation? If they failed, with all the 
superior advantages of divine revelation direct 
from God in the earlier, purer days of the 
Church, what prospect is there for us in these 
days of moral declension, when iniquity abounds, 
men are bold in sin, and the love of God’s pro- 
fessed people has become cold and inoperative ? 
I do not say these things te discourage you. I 
would gladly hope better things. I would re- 
joice in your success in forming a better state of 
society, as one present with you. I believe the 
day long foretold by the prophets, is coming, 
when righteousness shall fill the earth as the 
waters do the sea, and love and peace take 
possession of every heart on earth as in heaven. 
For this, humbly prays your servant in Christ, 

D. W. 

[Courage, friend W. The apostles did not 
fail in their Community attempt. It succeeded, 
and has been going on prosperously for 1800 
years. We should not think because the recon- 
noissance of the day of Pentecost was with- 
drawn, that that was the end of the movement. 
The true advance of the Primitive Church into 
socialism began thirty years later at the time of 
the Second Coming, and has never faltered or 
gone back a step. They live now, we may be 
sure, as a Community. And their example is 
ample encouragement for our doing likewise. 


Ep. Cir.] 





THIRTY-FIVE tuns of mail matter are daily received 
at the Post-oflice in New York, and an equal amount 
is sent away, making seventy tuns handled every 
twenty-four hours. The receipts in six months of 
1865 amount to $855,929,52. 





HIGH HEELS. 

Mr. Eprror:—Now that my burst of indignation 
has somewhat subsided, I can take a more deliber- 
ate aim at “ high heels.” 

We have reason to think that their use affects the 
nervous system, and through that, the general health 
more than persons imagine. Let me recall some ex- 
perience I had with these same articles some years 
ago. Just before starting on a tour which involved 
a good deal of tramping, I procured a pair of ready- 
made, high-heeled boots. I had not been in the hab- 
it of wearing such things, but never dreaming of 
any bad result, I used them as they were, walking a | 
number of miles every day, for several weeks. Fre- 
quently, after being on my feet for a few hours, I 
was driyen to my lodgings for relief from an intoler- 
able sense of distress about the instep, having to 
rest some hours before I could resume locomotion. 
This was repeated, in hopes that the boots would 
grow easier from wear. No such thing! It contin- 
ued till the journey’s end, when it all at once occur- 
red to me, to reduce the heels to my old standard. 
Immediately the spell was broken, and the boots 
were all I could wish. 

This did not continue long enough to affect the 
health, but such feelings of distress if prolonged, 
must surely dosointheend. LIhad, however, suffered 
so much that it left a lasting impression, to which, my 
dear sir, you are now indebted for this long story. 

The fact is, that the feet are delicately sensitive. 
Who, for instance, can bear for a moment, the touch 
of even a fly on that part of the person? I declare, 
Iam compelled to forego the luxury of bare feet 
this hot weather, just because that same Mr. Fly, 
will not let them alone ; nay, more, I have actually 
taken to boots as a means of defense. 

And then again, when you sprain an ankle ( which 
is very closely allied to the foot), how long it is be- 
fore it is restored ; but use it in the right way, and 
how wondrously strong! 

This question has also a moral aspect; for is there 
not some remote connection between being high- 
heeled and high-minded? I recollect watching once 
the effect produced upon a youth, by the mere don- 
ning of a pair of boots with high heels, It was 
moral in the extreme ; his whole mien was instantly 
changed; they had evidently given him a Uift. 

Yours for common sense, 


THE TELEGRAPHIC AGE. 

Mr. Timothy Shivers, of Terra Del Fuego, re- 
ceives a telegraphic epistle from his cousin Glowri- 
ana in Nova Scotia, and reads it with such inter- 
pellations as occur to him: 

August 10, 18—, 4 o’vlock, P. M. 








Dear Coz :— 
Panting with heat I sit to write to you; 
[ Ugh! how this snow-storm chills me through 
and through !] 
In vain I seek some cooling shade to find, 
[ Good John, for mercy’s sake shut out the wind.] 
My morning bath alone gives brief repose. 
[I’m sure this morn I slightly froze my nose] 
The burning sun all day darts fiery rays; 
[More snow I see in yon dull dusky haze ;] 
To go abroad I venture now no more, 
[ Nor I, for icy drifts block up my door ;] 
But sit and fan and sweat from head to sole. 
[ John, rouse the fire; another pan of coal.] 
Such August heats we none of us remember. 
[She means such freezing, Antarctic December. } 
But hark! An iceberg floats, they say, in view, 
I'll stop and hasten to it; Coz, adieu ! 
[ A good cut-off! A new volcano’s spouting fire, 
Thanks for a little heat; Pll hasten nigher.] 
[Rumbling Telegraphie Echo.) 
Nigher to ice; nigher to fire; 
Good Coz, adieu! nigher, nigher, 
Ice! Fire! 


Durine the week, our new Printing-Office has 
grown up into a spacious frame, built om the “ bal- 
loon” plan, and is nearly ready for covering. Di- 
mensions 50 feet by 36. 


Tue eave-swallows have disappeared for the 
season. 
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MENE! MENE! 
Speak not to me of power that builds its throne 
On outraged rights ; for it shall pass away; 
Yea, though its empire stretch from zone to zone, 
And bathe in endless day. 


Even when the mirth is loudest shall the wine 
Grow bitter, and the shivered wine-cup fall ; 

For in that hour shall come the Hand Divine 
And write upon the wall. 


Weep, if thou wilt, sad seer! thy land’s decay ; 
Weep, if thou wilt, the hopes that shall expire ; 
Weep, if thou wilt, the wearisome delay 
Of earth’s august desire. 


But weep not ever-during Truth as fled, 
Though deserts how] where once her temples rose ; 
Nor weep for Freedom, dreaming she is dead, 
Fallen amidst her foes. 


For God remains alway ; and to the Truth 
Shall incense stream from many a grander fane; 
And, in the blinding glory of her youth, 
Freedom shall rise again. 
—John A. Dorgan. 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


By the latest steamer from Europe, we learn that 
an accident has happened to the Atlantic Cable which 
has at once suspended communication through the 
line. What isthe difficulty, or whether it is irrepara- 
ble, it is impossible to say. All we know, is, that 
on July 30th, 700 miles of the cable had been paid 
out, and the flow of the electric current was perfect, 
when the insulation was suddenly lost. The cause 
can only be known to those on board the Great Eas- 
tern, and we are Jeft entirely in the dark until we 
hear from the ship, or communication is resumed. 


A singular mishap occurred shortly after the Great 
Eastern left Valentia, which for a short time caused 
some alarm among those interested in the success of 
this great undertaking. When about 80 miles from 
land, the signals which were being sent through the 
cable gave indications of faulty insulation. The 
ship was stopped and all hands set to work to find 
out what was the cause of the obstruction, and where 
it was located. The cable was cut on board the 
Great Eastern, and by means of delicate tests the 
spot where the fault existed was decided to be eleven 
miles from the stern of the ship. The vessel was 
then reversed, and the winding-in machinery which 
had been fixed in her bow in contemplation of such 
an accident, was brought into use. The Great 
Eastern steamed back over her course, and the wire 
was raised with great ease. When the eleven miles 
had been taken up the cause of the difficulty was 
found within a quarter of a mile of the spot where 
the electricians had located it. 


This circumstance is interesting, as showing how 
slight a cause may serve to defeat this important en- 
terprise. The occasion of all this disturbance was 
a slender bit of wire, a mere speck as it were— 
barely larger than a lady’s needle. The following 
explanation of the matter is from the correspon- 
dence of the London Times: 


“ As the lengths of wire of 100 or 150 miles were 
manufactured at Messrs. Glass and Elliot’s, they 
were taken down in barges and coiled away in the 
tanks on board of the Great Eastern. Each as it 
arrived, was of course spliced up to that which had 
preceded it, and this was often done in the tanks 
themselves. The operation of splicing not only 
ineans joining the conductor, but also joining the 
outside wires; the junction of the latter being made 
at different lengths—the bits of wire cut out being 
thrown away. It seems however, that one of these 
atoms of wire, about two inches long, and as thick 
as a stout darning-needle, fell on the coil unnoticed ; 
as, indeed, who would notice it, or for a moment 
think of the consequences which its disregarded 
presence in such a spot might surely occasion? the 
weight of the layers of cable laid above this frag- 
ment—as insignificant as a shaving in a carpenter’s 
shop—pressed it firmly into the tarred hemp which 
forms the outside covering of the cable. To this it 
adhered. While in the tank it did no harm, but 
when this portion came to be paid out, the small di- 





ameter of the right leading wheels which give action 
to the paying-out-machine, and the weight of the 
jockey pulleys which keep the rope inits place, bent 
the stout iron wire so sharply that it passed between 
the hemp, pierced the gutta-percha through at least 
two or three of its four folds, and there remained. 
In this state it was found and instantly recognized 
as a piece of wire froma splice joint. A short 
length of cable was at once cut out, a new splice 
made, vigilantly tested, and gradually sunk. When 
on the bottom it was again re-tested for some hours, 
and the signals were shown to be absolutely per- 
fect.” ’ 

We hardly dare to hope that the second accident 
will be as easily repaired as the first, as the indica- 
tions, so far as we can learn, are much more unfa- 
vorable. If the damage cannot be repaired on board 
the Great Eastern, it is supposed that she will return 
to Ireland and underrun the cable from the shore 
end; and if sufficient be found perfect, together with 
that on board the ship, to reach Newfoundland, a 
splice will be made, and the wire will be relaid. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue ex-rebel General Benjamin G. Hill, has been 
sentenced to the workhouse in Washington, for thirty 
days. He was drunk and disorderly, and on being 
fined, was unable to pay his fine, and so was com- 
mitted. He has been since released, his fine having 
been paid by two mechanics. 

Tue frigate Congress, which was raised a short 
time since in Hampton Roads, sank again through 
some failure in her steam pumps. 

Tue Secretary of War has ordered Gen. Sheridan 
to muster out of service all the troops which can be 
dispensed with in the department of Texas. Wash- 
ington dispatches say that this will cause the dis- 
charge of two-thirds of the forces now on the Rio 
Grande. This is considered as an indication that the 
government is apprehensive of no difficulty with the 
French troops in Mexico. 

TueE publication of the National Fra is to be re- 
sumed in Washington after a lapse of five years. 

AN unsuccessful attempt was made at Montreal 
last week to kidnap Geo. N. Saunders, and carry him 
across the line into the states. Saunders, it will be 
recollected, was one of the persons who were charged 
with complicity with the murder of Mr. Lincoln, 
and for whose apprehension a large reward was 
offered by President Johnson. 


Tue wires of the American Telegraph Line be- 


tween Boston and Springfield were seriously affected 


by the Aurora Borealis last Wednesday. During 
Wednesday night the Aurora was so bright that in 
Hartford persons were able to see the time of night 
on the church clocks after the moon had gone down. 

Tue Cholera has reached Constantinople. Con- 
siderable alarm is felt in Europe at its steady pro- 
gress westward. 

DisPATcHEs from Egypt state that the Suez Canal, 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, was to have 
been opened on the 15th ult. 

Rear Admiral Dahlgren was married on Thursday 
of last week, to an Ohio lady. The bridegroom, say 
the papers, is fully twice as old as the bride. 


AN UPRIGHT CITIZEN. 


We notice that our sprightly neighbor, the ew 
York Citizen, after belaboring the Community from 
the high stool of morality and virtue for two suc- 
cessive weeks, has this week so far received us into 
favor as to condescend to borrow from our just-pub- 
lished book, “‘ The Trapper’s Guide,” a eolumn-and- 
a-quarter article, under the title, “A Young Trap- 
per’s Experience.” Of course this high-toned censor 
of city and country gave all due credit for the piece 
thus appropriated? Unfortunately, no. Wediscern 
no appended reference either to the book or its pub- 
lishers. It was then an oversight? Unfortunately, 
again, it appears not. The piece is headed in its 
columns in bold capitals— 

For THE CITIZEN. 


A YOUNG TRAPPER’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY JOHN P. HUTCHINS, 
(the name of the writer, an Oneida Communist, as 





given in the book). The Citsen seems determined 
that we shall carry out the old philosopher’s prc- 
gramme, and be both struck and heard. 


THE Atlanta Intelligencer says that a friend relates 
to the editor this incident: ‘“ Coming,” he says, “to 
Atlanta, on Monday last, I saw an old freed woman 
lying on the side of the road, dead, and two younger 
ones standing by her remains. I asked what had 
been the matter with her. The reply from one of 
the girls was, ‘She perish to def, sir; but she free, 
dough.’ ” 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 


This book is now issued, and can be supplied in 
quantities as ordered. Persons interested in wood- 
craft and natural history will be entertained with its 
narratives, and Trappers will find in it just the in- 
formation they want. It contains ——— of 


most fur-bearing animals. Sent by mail to any ad- 


dress on receipt of a letter inclosing 75 cts. For 
sale at Oneida Community, and at their Agency 335 
Broadway, New York. 


ERRATA. 


In the article “ With the Thrushes,” in last week’s 
CrrcuaR, 165th page, 1st column, 13th line from 
bottom, for “hurt” read “hunt;”’ 2d column, 20th 
line from bottom, for “ spread 164” read spread 104; 
3d column, 6th and 10th lines from top, for “ gentian” 
read ginseng ; 3d column, 11th and 12th line from top, 
for “ summer house” read summer home. In the arti- 
cle “ Associated Communities” p. 168, for “220” 
read over 200. 


THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 


Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other, 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “‘ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 

OnEIDA COMMUNITY 
has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 
WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THe CrrcuLar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “The Oneida Community”( price 
25 cents), and take THE CIRCULAR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sincere Inquirer,—“ To whom was God address- 
ing himself when he said, ‘Let us make man in our 
image,’ &c.? Will some one please answer ?” 


If you will read what immediately follows your 
quotation, you will find the passage explained. “In 
the image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them.” Every thing indicates that the 
Creator is a dual being, having the same twofold- 
ness that is seen in all his creatures. The Hebrew 
name of God indicates(to those who receive the 
Scriptures) the same thing, being in the plural form 
(Elohim). Thus, though God is one, yet in his 
office as Creator he is two, and hence the propriety 
of the form of expression referred to, as addressed by 
one to the other of the persons in his dual unity. 


A. C., Pa.—“If man shall sometime become im- 
mortal and never see death, but retain his body 
through all eternity, what will be the fate of those 
who have died for centuries past? Will there be 
no resurrection for them ? 


The scriptures testify that the power of resurrec- 
tion will take effect on the dead as well as the living. 
We believe that Christ’s policy is to bring about a 
substantial union between the three worlds of Hea- 
ven, Hades and Mortality. He has visited each of 
those departments and become its master, and their 
union on the plane of the resurrection is to be the 
consummation of his reign. This is the problem of 
“reconstruction” which is working out on the great 
scale, 





